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Tue arrival of four giraffes together in Europe forms an 
era in the annals of natural history. The honour is due 
to the Zoological Society of London, in whose archives 
the record of this event will bear testimony to well- 
directed zeal in the promotion of scientific knowledge. 
Nor can we refuse our meed of praise to the individual 
through whose exertions these rare and extraordinary 
animals were captured in a distant region of the globe, 
transported over deserts and arid sands, and, lastly, 
across the sea in health and safety to our northern 
shores. 
the Society, which we transcribe from its * Scientific 
Proceedings,’ will be read with great interest, and the 
more so as it communicates much valuable information 
respecting the habits of these animals in their native 
country. The letter is dated Jannary 2, 1836 :— 

“ Having learned, on my arrival at Malta, that you 
were desirous of information on the subject of the four 
giraffes which the Society has entrusted to my care, I 
regard it as a duty to transmit to you a short statement, 
by which you will hecome aware ‘of the difficulties that 
I encountered in obtaining and preserving for the 
Society these interesting animals, which are now, I 
hope, altogether out of danger. 

** Instructed by Colonel Campbell, his 
consul-general in the Levant, and desirous of rendering 


available for the purposes of the Zoological Society the 


knowledge which I had acquired by twelve years’ ex- 
perience in travelling in the interior of Africa, I quitted 
Cairo on the 15th of April, 1834. After sailing up the | 
Nile as far as Wadi Halfa (the second cataract), I took | 
camels, and proceeded to Debbat, a province of Don- | 
golah, whence, on the léth of July, I started for the 

desert of Kordofan. 
“ Being perfectly acquainted with the locality, and 


on friendly terms with the Arabs of the country, I | 


attached them to me still more by the desire of profit. | 
All were desirous of accompanying me in my pursuit 
of the giraffes, which, up to that time, they had hunted 
solely for the sake of the flesh, which they eat, and of | 
the skin, from which they make bucklers ‘and sandals. 
I availed myself of the emulation which prevailed 
among the Arabs, and as the season was far advance 
and favourable, I proceeded immediately to the so 
west -of Kordofan. 

** It was on the 15th of August that I saw the first twe 
giraffes. A rapid chase, on horses accustomed to tke 
fatigues of the desert, put us in possession, at the end 
of three hours, of the largest of the two: the mother of 
one of those now in my charge. Unable to take her 
alive, the Arabs killed her with blows of the sabre, and 
cutting her to pieces, carried the meat to the head- 
quarters which we had established in a wooded situa- 
tion: an arrangement necessary for our own comforts, 
and to secure pasturage for the camels of both sexes 
which we had brought with usin aid of the object of 
our chase. We deferred until the morrow the pursuit 
of the young giraffe, which my companions assured me 
they would have no difficulty in again discovering. The 
Arabs are very fond of the flesh of this animal. I 
partook of their repast. The live embers were quickly 
covered with slices of the meat, which I found to be 
excellent eating. 

* On the following day, the 16th of August, the 
Arabs started at daybreak in search of the young one, 
of which we had lost sight not far from our camp. The 
sandy nature of the soil of the desert is well adapted to 
afford indications to a hunter, and in a very short time 
we were on the track of the animal which was the 
object of our pursuit. We followed the traces with 
rapidity and in silence, cautious to avoid alarming the 
creature while it was yet at a distance from us. Un- 
wearied myself, ana anxious to act in the same manner 
as the Arabs, I followed them impatiently, and at nine 
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The letter of M.'Thibaut to the secretary of 


majesty’s | 


| animals, such as the ox and the horse. 
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o'clock in the morning I had the happiness to find 
myself in possession of the giraffe. A premium was 
given to the hunter whose horse had first come up with 
the animal, and this reward is the more merited as the 
laborious chase i is pursued in the midst of brambles and 
of thorny trees. 

** Possessed of this giraffe, it was necessary tu rest 
for three or four days, in order to render it sufficiently 
tame. During this period an Arab constantly holds it 
at the end of a long cord. By degrees it becomes 
accustomed to the presence of man, and takes a little 
nourishment. To furnish milk for it, I had brought 
with me female camels. It became gradually recon- 
ciled to its condition, and was soon willing to follow, in 
short stages, the route of our caravan. 

“ This first giraffe, captured at four days’ journey to 
the south-west of Kordofan, will enable us to form some 
judgment as to its probable age at present; as I have 

observed its growth and its mode of life. When it first 
came into my hands, it was necessary to insert a finger 
into its mouth, in order to deceive it into a belief that 
the nipple of its dam was there: then it sucked freely, 
According to the opinion of the Arabs, and to the length 
of time that I have had it, this first giraffe cannot, at 
the utmost, be more than nineteen months old. Since 
I have had it, its size has fully doubled. 

“The first run of the giraffe is excoodingly rapid. 
| | The swiftest horse, if unaccustomed to the desert, could 
| not come up with it unless with extreme difficulty. 
The Arabs accustom their coursers to hunger and to 
| fatigue; milk generally serves them for food, and gives 
them power to continue their exertions during a very 
long run. If the giraffe reaches a mountuin, it passes 
| the “heights with rapidity: its feet, which are like those 
of a goat, endow it with the dexterity of that animal; 
it bounds over ravines with incredible power ; horses 
ec annot, in such situations, compete with it. 
| “The giraffe is fond of a wooded country. The 
leaves of trees are its principal food. Its conformation 
allows of its reaching their tops. The one of which I 
| have previously spoken as having been killed by the 
_ Arabs, measured twenty-one French feet in height from 
the ears to the hoofs. Green herbs are also very agree- 
able to this animal, but its structure does not admit of 
its feeding on them in the same manner as our domestic 
It is obliged to 
straddle widely ; its two fore-feet are gradually stretched 
widely apart from each other, and its neck being then 
bent into a semicircular form, the animal is thus en- 
abled to collect the grass. But on the instant that any 
noise interrupts its repast, the animal raises itself with 
rapidity, and has recourse to immediate flight. 

“The giraffe eats with great delicacy, and takes its 
food leaf by leaf, collecting them from the trees by 
means of its long tongue. [It rejects the thorns, and 
in this respect differs from the camel. As the grass on 
which it is now fed is cut for it, it takes the upper part 
only, and chews it until it perceives that the stem is too 
coarse for it. Great care is required for its preserva- 
tion, and especially great cleanliness. 

‘* It is extremely fond of society, and is very sensible. 
I have observed one of them shed tears when it no 
longer saw its companions, or the persons who were in 
the habit of attending to it. 

““T was so fortunate as to collect five individuals at 
Kordofan; but the eold weather of December, 1834, 
killed four of them in the desert on the route to Don- 
golah, my point of departure for Bebbah. Only one 
was preserved ; this was the first specimen that I ob- 
tained, and the one of which I have already spoken. 
After twenty-two days in the desert, I reached Don- 
golah on the 6th of January, 1835. 








“ Unwilling to return to Cairo without being really 
useful to the Society, and being actually at Dongolah, 
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I determined on resuming the pursuit of giraffes. I 
remained for three months in the desert, crossing it in 
all directions. Arabs in whom I could confide accom- 
panied me, and our course was through districts desti- 
tute of everything. We had to dread the Arabs of 
Darfour, of which country I saw the first mountain. 
We were successful in our researches. I obtained three 
giraffes, smaller than the one I already possessed. Ex- 
perience suggested to me the means of preserving them. 

* Another trial was reserved for me :—that of trans- 
porting the animals, by bark, from Wadi Halfa to Cairo, 
Alexandria, and Malta. Providence has enabled me 
to surmount all difficulties. The most that they suf- 
fered was at sea, during their passage, which lasted 
twenty-four days, with the weather very tempestuous. 

“| arrived at Malta on the 21st of November. We 
were there detained in quarantine for twenty-five days, 
after which, through the kind care of Mr. Bourchier, 
these valuable animals were placed in a good situation, 
where nothing is wanting for their comfort. With the 
view of preparing them for the temperature of the coun- 
try to which they wili eventually be removed, I have 
not thought it advisable that they should be clothed. 
During the last week the cold has been much greater 
than they have hitherto experienced; but they have, 
thanks to the kindness of Mr, Bourchier, everything 
that can be desired. 

“These four giraffes, three males and on~ female, 
are so interesting and so beautiful, that I shall exert 
myself to the utmost to be of tse to them. It is pos- 
sible that they may breed; already I observe in them 
some tendency towards mutual attachment. ‘They are 
capable of walking for six hours a day without the 
slightest fatigue.—G. T.” 

To convey these beautiful animals from Malta to 
London, the Society made artangements with the 
proprietors of the Manchester steam-vessel, engaged at 
that time in the service of the Prince of Portugal, to 
proceed, after her discharge at Lisbon, to Malta, and 
there take them on board, proper accommodations 
having been fitted up for them. By this vessel they 
arrived in London on the 23rd of May, and were 
placed in a temporary place of security, whence in the 
early part of the morning of the 25th, at about three 
o'clock, they set out to walk to their final destination, 
the gardens in Regent’s Park. Accompanied by 
M. Thibaut, and several Nubian attendants, they pro- 
ceeded quietly along, led by halters, without evincing 
the least show of resistance or alarm; indeed their 
gentleness and docility were beyond expectation. Few 
persons at that early hour were abroad, but those who 
met them on the road gazed with wonder on the novel 
spectacle—four tall strange animals moving along, or 
every now and then stopping to gaze around them, 
stretching out their long necks to their full extent, led 
by Nubian keepers, dressed in their Abyssinian costume, 
together with a mingled retinue of attendants, the whole 
forming a singular and striking cavalcade. Arrived 
at the gardens they entered their dwelling without the 
slightest difficulty ; nor did the novelty of their situa- 
tion, or the presence of strangers, in the least disturb 
them. It must not be supposed that the gentleness 
thus manifested arose from weakness or fatigue; on 
the contrary, they were in excellent health and con- 
dition, with their spotted coats smooth and glossy, and 
as playful as fawns, animation sparkling in their large 
dark eyes, and every action evincing ease and activity. 
Their walk is quick, and they get over the ground well, 
but there is something apparently awkward in their 
pace, owing to the shortness of the body, and to the 
circumstance of the hind feet passing the fore feet by 
two hands’ breadth at every step, and that a little to the 
outside, while the neck is carried obliquely, the line of 
direction running from the haunches to the withers, 
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and thence forwards to the head, without any angle, 
This fact we first noticed in the giraffe at Paris, and it 
has not been faithfully given in any drawing of the 
animal we have yet seen. In this attitude the neck 
does not appear graceful, but it is far otherwise when 
the animal elevates its head to gaze around it, or to 
take its food; it is then beautifully swan-like. The 
difficulty which the giraffe experiences in putting its 
mouth to the ground, we saw singularly exemplified in 
the endeavours of these individuals to take a lump of 
sugar from the hands of the Nubian attendants placed 
upon the floor, which indeed afier many awkward 
attempts they failed to accomplish. Of sugar we may 
here observe that they are very fond, and will follow 
their attendants up and down their apartment when 
shown a portion of this tempting sweetmeat, trying to 
gain the possession of it by insinuating their long 
slender tongue or upper lip into the hands of the 
person who holds it. In their play we have several 
times noticed that they strike out with the fore- limbs, 
and doubtless they use this action with effect in self- 
defence when attacked by beasts of prey. Of the 
peculiarities of the giraffe, and the general account of 
its natural history, some details will-be found im the 
first volume of this Magazine (pages 125, 187, and 
308), to which we refer our readers. The present 
individuals are young, aud between ten and eleven 
feet in height ; the markings are of a dark or choco- 
late brown, and there is a tuft of hair on each of the 
fore-knees, ‘ 


Working Men.—The expression working class, or work- 
ing men, must mean either those men who physically- work 
without thinking, in which case it will not be very aceept- 
able to those who arrogate it, and a wind or water-mill 
working day and night would be the beau ideal of a work- 
ing man, or it must mean men who work and think. But 
if this is meant, who is not a working man and whois? Is 
the physician who follows his vocation at any hour of the 
day, the lawyer who sits up late at night, the scholar who 
sacrifices his health to his science, a conscientious editor 
whose work never rests, are all these, who rise much earlier 
and go to bed much later than those who call themselves 
working men par excellence, no working men? Is a 
Humboidt, who braves in the pursuit of his noble and 
chivalrous career, fever, beasts of prey and insupportable 
insects, under a thousand privations; is a Champollion, 
who exposes himself to the burning sun of Egypt to learn 
the lessons of the past ; is a Parry, who dares the ices of the 
pole ; a Davy, a Herschel, who enjoy no rest so regular, 
no health so sound, as that of any farmer—are all these not 
hard-working men? The division is entirely artificial and 
untenable; and therefore, if acted upon, highly miselevous. 
It is to be regretted, then, that so fictitious a thing is made, 
not unfrequently, a ground of political division, as though 
the interests of those who apply their mind to the changing 
and moulding of materials were separated from those who 
consume their productions, or assist them essentially in dis- 
covering the best way of mastering the material—Dr. F, 


Lieber, Plan of Education for Girard College for Orphans. 


Threshing Machines——Threshing by the flail can onl 
be done by robust, athletic men. If the superior strength 
of these men can be employed in another way to produce 
corn, and the decrepit, the women, and children, and two 
or three old horses, can do it as well, and it is found equally 
to answer the purpose of the farmer, why should it. not be 
adopted? Does it matter if ten persons are employed for 
one day, or one person ten days? A wet day sometimes 
happens, when neither horses nor men can work in the 
fields : at the threshing-machine they can be usefully em- 
ployed. By the want of necessary supplies of corn at 
market, corn will rise; for it is supply and demand which 
regulates our markets, and establishes prices and rents. 
A demand for more corn being made, the prices rise; the 
threshing machines are set to work to obtain the then 
wanted grain; the market is supplied, and the corn drops 
in price, and thus the community is benefited.—The Gulden 
Farmer. 
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[Sculpture Gallery, Munich. } 


number,) from 50 to 130 feet in length. 
ing was designed by Baron Klenze, one of many dis- 
tinguished arehiteets at Munich, and who is also the 
favourite artist, companion, and friend of the king. 
The objects of sculpture in the different galleries are so 
arranged as to form a progressive history of the rise 


In no country of Europe is there so much encourage- 
ment for the fine arts asin Bavaria. The present king, 
an enthusiastic admirer of all that relates to archi- 
tecture, painting, and statuary, devotes nearly the whole 
of his private funds to the adorning of his capital with 
fine buildings, and filling them with the productions of 
the best modern painters and sculptors. Within these 
few years two grand edifices have been erected, designed 
to contain the king’s collections of statues and pictures 
—the Glyptothek and the Pinacothek. 

The Glyptothek, which was the first commenced, is 
now completed. It is a square building round an 
open court, and in the front is a splendid portico of 
twelve Ionic columns ; the windows all open into the 
central court. This building was erected by the 
present king of Bavaria, out of his yearly savings, and 
was commenced when he was Crown Prince, for the 
purpose of containing his collection of statues. Mrs. 
Jamieson, in her ‘ Visits and Sketches at Home and 
Abroad,’ was the first to make the English reader 
acquainted with the vast treasures of art at Munich, 
and with the merits of the modern German painters. 
She has given a minute description of the whole of this 
splendid building. ‘“ Just returned,” she says, “* from 
my first visit to the Glyptothek, with my imagination 
still filled with the ‘ blaze, the splendour, and the 
symmetry,’ excited as I never thought it could be 
excited again, after seeing the Vatican; but this is the 
Vatican in miniature. Can it be possible that this 
glorious edifice was planned by a young prince, and 
erected out of his yearly savings? Iam wonder-struck ! 
I was not prepared for anything so spacious, so mag- 
nificent, so perfect in taste and arrangement.” 

The portico leads to a fine entrance hall, from which 
two side doors conduct to the galleries, (twelve in 





This build- 


and decline of the art. The most important examples, 
however, contained in this magnificent collection are 
the Egina Marbles, which every lover of art must regret 
were not purchased by this country along with the Elgin 
Marbles now in the British Museum, which would have 
made our collection, of the finest time of Greek art, the 
most perfect extant. These marbles says the author 
of the description of the Elgin and Phigaleian Marbles 
in the ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ “ were 
probably executed in the age immediately preceding the 
time of Pericles; and exhibit an advarce in the art of 
sculpture which, however interrupted by a succession of 
destructive wars, was about to approach a perfection of 
taste which no country has since surpassed. Outlines 
from a set of casts from these marbles, deposited in the 
Liverpool Royal Institution, have been recently engraved 
from drawings by Mr. Edwin Lyon.” There are many 
other very valuable specimens of ancient art in the Mu- 
nich collection, particularly the Barbarini Faun. One 
room is devoted to the works of modern sculptors; and 
this contains, amongst other celebrated works, the Paris 
of Canova, and the Adonis of Thorwaldsen. The ranges 
of galleries, forming the two sides of the square, are 
joined by two splendid banquetting halls, which are 
highly ornamented by designs in fresco from classical 
subjects by Cornelius, one of the best of the Bavarian 
painters. One of the most remarkable features of this 
building is the system of ornament which has been 
adopted by the Baron Klenze. Hitherto it has appeared 
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to be the object of the architects of galleries, that the 
walls and decorations should be plain and subdued 
so as not to interfere with the objects exhibited. M. 


Klenze, however, conceived that this was an error, and } 


has enriched his rooms with the most splendid de- 
corations both of coloured arabesques, and gilt and 
stuccoed ornaments in relief, each room partaking of 
the style of the school to which it is appropriated, and 
being ornamented by some admirable basso-relievos, 
designed and executed by Schwanthaler, the celebrated 
German sculptor. The experiment by all must be con- 
sidered as successful; and the objects of art receive 
increased interest from the ornaments and the har- 
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[Arabesque from the Room of the Gods in the Glyptothek, 
Munich.] 





monious colouring by which they are surrounded, and, 
as precious things, seem, as it were, enshrined in a 
beautiful casket. 

The labour and genius which have been employed in 
the designing the ornaments and decorations of this 
splendid building, have had the effect of introducing a 
new style of decoration, which has already shown itself 
in the private houses and manufactures at Munich. 
The contrast between this building and the appearance 
of the vast hall at the British Museum, built for the 
reception of the Elgin Marbles, nay, even of the Gal- 
leries of the Vatican and of the Louvre, is most strik- 
ing, and tends to prove that the Baron Klenze has 
been successful in his bold and arduous task, 





ARTS OF ANCIENT EGYPT—GLASS AND 
PORCELAIN. 


(Abridged from ‘ Egyptian Antiquities,’ vol. ii.) 
Tue art of fabricating glass is of high antiquity; and 
it was probably known in Egypt as early as in any 
other country, and perhaps earlier. Beads of glass, 
generally coloured blue, probably with copper, are 
found on many nummies, and we have sometimes seen 
larger and more irregular pieces that have been taken 
out of mummy-boxes. Other ornaments of a coarse 
kind are also found made of glass*, It has been con- 
jectured, and as we think with great probability, that 
the ornaments placed in the ears of the crocodiles, 
which Herodotus calls “ stone pendants, made by fusion 
or melting,” were of glass, It may be well to remark 
that the strict examination of M. G,-St.- Hilaire’ con- 
firms Herodotus even in so minute a matter as the 
piercing of the crocodile’s ears. He found the anterior 
part of the covering of the ear on a mummy crocodile 
pierced as if for the purpose of putting a pendant in it. 

A kind of ancient porcelain is found in great quan- 
tities in Egypt. Sometimes it is covered with a species 
of enamel or varnish. It was used for making a variety 
of small figures, such as we may see represented in 
Denon’s ninety-sixth plate, most of which are probablv 
representations of some form of deity. There is one, 
which is a rare specimen, being a figure of the ich- 
neumon or mangouste, in what Denon calls touchstone. 
It was the only representation that he met with in 
Egypt of this sacred animal. He purchased it in the 
island of Elephantine, where he found a woman wearing 
it suspended from her neck. We find the beetle also 
made of porcelain of all colours, of touchstone, cor- 
nelian, jasper, pot-stone, verde antico, and even baked 
clay. Bonaparte had a jasper scarabeus in his collec- 
tion, with hieroglyphics on the under side: Denon says 
that this scarabeus had evidently been worked with 
the wheel. It is somewhat singular that the under 
sides of the scarabei almost always differ one from 
another in the ornaments upon them. 

The art of baking clay and fixing the varnish strongly 
upon it, must be considered as an ancient Egyptian 
art; vessels of this description, with their colours in 
high perfection, were found in the great tomb that 
Belzoni opened at Thebes. 

A curious black substance has been found in some. 
mummies of the more costly kind, which has often been 
incorrectly taken for a kind of stone: it is shaped 
something like a finger, only it is flat, but still rounded 
at the ends and sides; the length is from three to six 
inches, and the breadth half an inch or more. Some- 
times two are united, and present an appearance like 
the index and second finger of the hand stretched out 
close to one another. Professor John observest that 


* Belzoni. 


+ Appendix to Minutoli, p. 352—Mr. E. W. Lane observes 
that there are many pairs of fingers, of the furm here described, of 
porphyry and other kinds of stone. , ' ; 
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this substance is either obsidian or glass, and that it 
appears to be glass from its having a less degree of 
hardness than obsidian, and being more fusible. He 
considers it to be true glass coloured with iron. On 
the exterior it is of a dull appearance, and in parts is 
gilded. 

As we find so many of the arts represented on the 
ancient paintings of Egypt, we might expect to find 
glass-making among them. Rosellinis plates (M. C. lii.) 
certainly appear to represent men blowing glass, but 
we would not positively assert this explanation to be 
correct. Still the antiquity of glass-making in Egypt 
is proved decisively by the evidence already adduced, 
and it wauts no confirmation. 

Pliny informs us (xxxvi. 26) that some sailors having 
landed on the shore of Pheenicia, at the mouth of the 
Belus, and wishing to cook their provisions, placed 
some masses of salt (of which their cargo consisted) 
under their pots to support them, there being no stones 
on the coast. The heat formed the salt and the sand 
of the shore into a transparent liquid mass, and thus 
gave origin to the substance called glass (vitrum.) 
But though this fact may be considered a truth, so far 
us to indicate the generally received opinion of the 
high antiquity of the Pheenician glass-houses, it is 
unsupported by the kind of evidence which determines 
the high antiquity of the art in Egypt—the specimens 
which have come down to our own day. 

It seems not unlikely that Egypt was the parent 
country of the art, whence it was diffused among the 
Pheeuicians, Greeks and Romans. During the latter 
part of the Roman Republic, and under the early 
emperors, the wealthy Romans made great use of glass 
in a variety of forms as an article of luxury. A great 
part of it was imported from Egypt and Pheenicia, and 
the art itself was also transplanted into Italy. From 
Italy it is probable that the Romans carried it into 
Spain and Gaul, for the art of glass-making was known 
in these countries in Pliny’s time; and thus the remote 
parts of Europe received from the banks of the Nile 
the principles of a branch of industry which, revived 
and perfected in modern times, has contributed per- 
haps as much as any other to the comfort of life and 
the progress of science. M. Boudet has collected a 
great number of passages, principally from the Latin 
writers, which show that glass was very extensively 
used by the Romans, and that the art of the Egyptians 
and Pheenicians had succeeded in giving it a variety of 
forms that ministered to convenience or luxury. Drink- 
ing-glasses, burning-glasses, mirrors, and artificial gems, 
were all made of glass long before the time of Pliny. 
Glass was also let into the roof of the bathing-chambers 
at Rome, in order to light the rooms—a use which is 
still made of it at the present day in Egypt. Coloured 
glass was also used to ornament the walls and pave- 
ments of the houses of the rich. The art of glass- 
making still exists in Egypt, but its products are 
limited to clumsy bottles, pieces of glass slightly 
rounded for setting in the ceiling of baths, a kind of 
jug or decanter which serves for a lamp, and other 
similar coarse articles. 

An enormous quantity of broken pottery is found 
about the sites of old Egyptian towns. It would argue 
no great skill in the ancient inhabitants of this country 
merely to show that they could bake vessels of clay—an 
art not unknown even to some tribes of the North 
American Indians, who yet appear to have no great 
taste for manufacturing. But it is the form of such 
objects of domestic use that deserves our particular 
attention, as we hold it to be impossible that a nation 
can be low in the scale of social refinement, where the 
forms of their furniture and utensils are such as have 
obviously been designed with the view of giving pleasure 
to the eye. In the tombs particularly, and also on the 
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sculptured monuments, we find ample proof that the 
Egyptians knew how to give a beautiful form to a 
common water pitcher, as well as to more elaborate 
articles of luxury. 


War.—War undoubtedly occasions at first an immediate 
demand for men ; it takes from the rich to give to the poor; 
and the rich make themselves ample amends by the in- 
creased value of property. Individuals with fixed incomes 
alone suffer from the first. In time, the labouring popu- 
lation having increased to the level of the war demand, 
wages fall again to their minimum ; the rise of price stop- 
ping short of the increase of taxes, is no longer a compensa- 
tion to farmers and manufacturers. After a few years of 
war an impatience for peace becomes universal; peace, 
however, like surgical operations, inflicts much immediate 
pain for the sake of prospective good ; for all that part of 
the population fostered and supported by war, falling back 
on the rest, already not much at ease, makes them share in 
its distress. Farmers and manufacturers find they lose 
more by the decrease of consumption and the lowering of 
prices, than by the partial relief from taxation ; individuals 
with fixed incomes are alone relieved. In due time, how- 
ever, new branches of industry are discovered, new exchange- 
able preduce brought to market; communications between 
countries long at war are opened by degrees ; and production 
and consumption recover their equilibrium.—J/. Simond's 
Switzerland, 





IMPORTANCE OF THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
VINE IN FRANCE. 

Whenever the commercial intercourse between France 
and England shall be regulated by better principles 
of economy than those under which it is at present 
conducted, wine will be the great staple with which 
the French will make their exchanges for English 
products. A few statements exhibiting the extent of 
production in this article in France will not therefore 
be devoid of interest. In presenting the following 
facts, it is necessary to state that we have borrowed 
largely from Dr. Bowring’s ‘ Report on the Commercial 
Intercourse between France and Great Britain :’— 

According to the estimates of M. Cavoleau, who ob- 
tained a prize given by the Institute for an elaborate 
work on the vineyards and vines of France, the quan- 
tity of vineyard-land in 1806 was about 4,142,600 Eng- 
lish acres, and in 1827 about 4,265,000 acres. The 
calculations of the French Statistical Society show that 
in 1788 the number of acres in cultivation was 3,988,800 
acres, and in 1829 about 5,104,000 acres. The vine- 
growers estimate the increase of vineyards since 178 
at 28 per cent. 

France is divided, for fiscal purposes, into 76 wine- 
districts, in the same way that England is subdivided 
by the Board of Excise into districts termed “ collec- 
tions.” ‘The total superficies of France is not quite 
53,000,000 hectares, the uncultivated lands amounting 
to nearly one-eighth of the whole. More than one- 
thirtieth part of France, including the waste lands, is 
cultivated in vineyards: this is equivalent to about a 
seventh part of England. If the counties of Bedford, 
Buckingham, Berks, Hertford, Huntingdon, Middle- 
sex, Oxford, Rutland, Surrey, Westmoreland, and 
Worcester, were entirely covered with vineyards, the 
vineyards of France would exceed them in extent by 
375 square miles. The distance from London to York 
is 196 miles; and if the land on each side of the road 
produced vines, instead of grain and food for cattle, 
each side of the road to the extent of above sixteen 
miles must be appropriated to this purpose in order to 
equal the breadth of land in France which is devoted 
to the vine; or, in other words, a tract of country 
nearly 200 miles long and 33 broad. 

M. Cavoleau estimated the value of the annual 
produce of the vineyards at 21,615,572/.; the Sta- 
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tistical Society at 28,040,000/., and in 1788 at only 
14,260,000/, 

M. Cavoleau is of opinion that the quantily of wine 
produced in a year is 812,808,040 gallons, or about 
200 gallons an acre. The estimate of the Statistical 
Society is 998,932,900 gallons, worth on an average 
63d. per gallon; and the production of 1788 is esti- 
mated at about 610,750,000 gallons. 

The wine-growers are supposed to be 1,800,000 in 
number. 

A commission which was instituted a few years ago 
to examine into the operation of the tax on wine, which 
amounts to about 2,900,000. per annum, assumed the 
total produce to be 924,020,000 gallons, and calculated 
by approximation the manner in which it was disposed 
of. They estimated that there was— 


Gallons. 
Consumed by the Proprietors, not being 
subject tothe Duty . . - «+ «+ 198,000,000 
Employed in the manufacture of Brandy 141,680,000 


Loss and waste among the Growers . 91,344,000 
Loss in conveyance, and in the hands of 

Deslers . 1. © «© 0 © 44,000 ,090 
Exported . . . . . . . 24 ,530,000 


‘or the mannfacture of Vinegar. . . 11 ,000 ,000 
Duty recovered on consumption is . . 308,000,000 
And the fraudulent consumption is . . 105,466,000 


The loss by evaporation was calculated at 12 per cent. 
per annum on the small, and 5 per cent on the large 
casks. 

The total average export of wine is about 22,000,000 
gallons, of an average value of nearly 2,000,000/. 

The district in which the production of wine is 
carried on to the largest extent, and where the cul- 
tivation of the vine is the most advanced, and the 
qualities of the wine.of the highest order, is the depart- 
ment of the Gironde. The superficies of the Gironde is 
2,500,000 acres, and the extent of vineyards is equal to 
350,000 English acres. The average produce is be- 
tween 50,000,000 and 60,090,000 gallons, five-eighths 
of which are red, and three-eighths white wine, the 
whole, or nearly so, being suited to foreign demand. 
In very favourable years the production will amount to 
75,000,000 gallons. 

The value of vineyard property varies very much. 
The Monton estate, consisting of 135 acres, was sold 
in 1830 at the rate of 356/. per acre: this is the highest 
price ever paid. The estate of Lafitte, consisting of 
262 acres, was sold in 1803 at the rate of 183. 4s. per 
acre. Both these estates are situate in the Medoc 
district. About 5154 acres of Medoc wine estates have 
been sold in the present century; the average amount 
obtained was 64/. per acre. The demand from Eng- 
land for the fine Medoc wines has raised the value of 
the land which produces them. 

The difference in the value of wine of the same vine- 
yard varies exceedingly from one year to another, ac- 
cording to the season being favourable or unfavourable. 
The produce of Lafitte, Latour, and Chateau Mar- 
gaux, which are the most esteemed vineyards, has been 
as low as 4/. a hogshead in a bad year. On the other 
hand, it has under different circumstances, been as 
high as 30. 

The condition of the population employed in vine- 
yards is an interesting subject of inquiry. A com- 
munication addressed to Dr. Bowring by the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Rheims affords some 
information on this point, which we subjoin:—In the 
arrondissement of Rheims the number of vine-pro- 
prietors is 11,903. This large number of owners is 
owing to the division of property,—divisions so much 
the more multiplied, as there is not a single vine-dresser 
Working at piece-work who does not rent some plot of 
vineyard, and thus the number of separate holders of 


ing proprietors are generally burdened with families, 
and not well off. They form in society an interesting 
aud very laborious class, making the best appearance 
they can by severe economy. As soon as there is a 
promise of a good harvest, they purchase some vineyard- 
ground, often without prudence, and beyond their means. 
Afterwards, if bad years come on, they borrow to free 
themselves. If, in order that they may not mortgage 
their little property, they have recourse to usurers, they 
sign and renew bills on very disadvantageous terms. 
If they borrow on mortgage, the rate of interest is 
nominally 5 per cent. to the profit of the lender, but 
in reality from 6 to 7 per cent. at the cost of the 
borrower, on account of the expenses of the transaction. 

In the district where the Macon and Beaujolais wines 
are produced, the receiver-general of the department of 
the Rhone gave Dr. Bowring the following account of 
the condition of the population whose interests are con- 
nected with the vineyards :—‘ Each hectare of vines 
(nearly 2} acres) represents a capital of from 5000 to 
6000 francs (2007. to 2401.) on an average. The expense 
of cultivation may be estimated, everything included, at 
about 200 francs (8l.) the hectare. The labour of each 
vigneron (vine-dresser) comprises nearly two hectares, 
and occupies a whole family. The cultivation of the 
vine is carried on by an equal division of the produce 
between the proprietors and the cultivators; the latter 
are, indeed, a species of participating colonists termed 
vignerons. This method, by establishing a community 
of interest between the proprietor and the labourer, 
tends to render their relations intimate and paternal. 
It attaches the cultivator to the ground, equally with 
the proprietor himself, and in some respects removes 
him from the class of dependent workmen. This 
class in general is not unprosperous: all those who 
have habits of labour and economy live at their ease. 
They begin to live rather better than they formerly did ; 
their wants are attributed to the dearness of articles of 
consumption, of which they are deprived, such as meat, 
which they very rarely eat, and iron, of which they use 
large quantities for their farming. They sometimes 
suffer from the want of sale for their productions.” 

M. Joannot, the intelligent librarian of the Bordeaux 
public library, has afforded ample information respect- 
ing the moral and social condition of the population 
engaged in vineyards in the department of the Gironde. 
He states that the proprietors of vineyards producing 
wines of the first quality are rich, but the others are not 
in prosperous circumstances, and if they were not also 
engaged in farming it would be impossible to support 
themselves. M. Joannot says that, owing to the am- 
bition of the smal] landowners to increase their pos- 
sessions, they often purchase land at a price very much 
above its real value. The average daily pay of a vine- 
dresser is 1s. 4d.; a woman and child together gain about 
74d.; and the most skilful labourer, who provides himself 
with board and lodging, obtains from 1s. 8d. to 1s. 11d. 
per day. The vintager who is fed and lodged by his 
employer receives from 7d. to 1s. and sometimes 1s. 3d. 
per day. Women and children employed in the vine- 
yards receive half the pay of the men. ‘The workmen 
attached to the vine-press receive 44d. per day more than 
the others. In the Medoc district the vineyard is culti- 
vated on the following terms :—A certain portion of land, 
generally about seven acres, is divided according to 
agreement, and it is then managed by the vine-dresser. 
It is his duty to cut the vines,—prune the shoots,—to 
tie them up in bundles and carry them out of the vine- 
yard ; and he also attends to all the necessary processes 
which the successful culture of the vine demands, such: 
as loosening the ground about the roots of the plants, 
and breaking up the ground in places which the plough 
could not reach: all the other expenses are at the 








vineyards *s from 22,000 to 23,000. The small labour- 


proprietor’s cost. The vine-dresser receives a salary 
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for himself and family of 6/. in money, besides half the 
cuttings, four barrels of a liquor called “ piquette,” 
made from the wastage of the wine-barrels, the rem- 
nants of the grapes, &c., a lodging, and a small garden, 
It is usual amongst the extensive growers of the Sau- 
terne and Barsac grapes to empioy whole families of 
vine-dressers to cultivate the crops at fixed wages. 
Each family is boarded and lodged on the estate, and 
has a small house, garden, hemp-field, and half the 
cuttings of the vines collected on the portion of ground 
they cultivate; and they have, moreover, permission to 
grow vegetables on several of the furrows in the vine- 
yard. They receive besides, for each man and woman, 
fifty kilogrammes (110 Ibs.) of rye, and half that quan- 
tity for each child. The head of the family receives an 
annual addition of from 2/. to 2/. 8s. ; and a child, as 
soon as it commences working, is paid at the rate of 
24s. a-year. 

The manager of a large wine property in Medoc 
gives nearly a similar account of the condition of the 
vine-dressers on the estate under his superintendence. 
A vine-dresser who is the head of a family, and whose 
wife works, receives from 18/. to 20/. a-year in money, 
and is provided with four barrels of piquette, lodging, 
a garden, and land suited for the growth of hemp to 
supply the family with linen, and he has one-half of 
the refuse wood of that portion of the vineyard which he 
cultivates, besides medical attendance and medicines at 
the cost of the proprietor. This account adds that 
the ignorance of domestic economy amongst the vine- 

_dressers is usually very great in the department of the 

Gironde. Another account says that instruction is. but 
little diffused among them. Those who have learned 
to read when young, no longer think of reading at a 
more advanced age, ulthough this is exactly the period 
when the greatest possible advantage would be derived 
from the perusal of useful books. When young, it is 
stated that they read nothing but the catechism and 
prayer-book, and a complaint is made that books of a 
more attractive kind are not circulated. As a con- 
sequence of this state of things, they are extremely 
fanatic, and having few sources of rational amusement 
and instruction, they either “ go to bed early,” for 
want of occupation, or spend their time at the public- 
houses. M. Joannot says they are in general endowed 
with great penetration, but they are ignorant, super- 
stitious, devoid of religion, proud, setting at defiance 
the educated and the rich, selfish, little fond of work ; 
yet -he states that they are kind and _ hospitable, 
adding, however, that family ties have little weight 
-amongst them—the sickness of one of their cattle dis- 
tressing them more than that of their wife or child. 
Almost all of them live without care for the future, and 
die unregretted. This is a disastrous picture of the 
moral state of so numerous a class, and it will require 
many efforts to lift them out of that degradation in 
which they are placed by reason of their ignorance of 
their own nature, and the duties which are imposed on 
them. France will svon be covered with parish schools, 
and the instruction which may be obtained there will, 
it is to be hoped, do something towards improving their 
character. We must add, that though thus spoken of, 
M. Joannot says “ their sobriety is worthy of imi- 
tation.” 

In some parts of the department of the Gironde, 
where the elevation of the country renders the air 
extremely pure, the men are finely formed, have blue 
eyes and light hair, and pretty women are common 
among them. The population of these parts is much 
devoted to pleasure and dress, and they are of a gay 
temperament. 

In the district where the Macon and Beaujolais 
wines are produced, M. Delahante, a public func- 
tionary, affirms that “ it is certain that within the last 
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twenty years civilization has made great progress among 
the population employed in the cultivation of the vine, 
There are few of the old people who know how to read, 
and few of the young who cannot do so.” 

M. de Brimont, of Rheims, says of the vine-dressers 
of the Champagne district, that as to education they 
are on an average with the population of France gene- 
rally, “ but they are more sober and orderly than the 
manufacturing classes in general.” 





State of the Fine Arts in Geneva.—M. de Candolle, 
Professor of botany at Geneva, but whose reputation is 
European, made use, in a course of lectures, of a very valu- 
able collection of drawings of American plants, intrusted 
to him by a celebrated Spanish botanist, who having occasion 
for this collection sooner than was expected, sent for it back 
again. M. de Candolle having communicated the circum- 
stances to his audience, with the expression of his regrets, 
some ladies, who attended the lectures, offered to copy, with 
the aid of their friends, the whole collection in a week, and 
the task was actually performed. The drawings, 860 in 
number, and filling thirteen folio volumes, were executed b 
114 female artists; one. of. the ladies, indeed, did forty of 
them. In most cases the principal parts only of each plant 
are coloured, the rest-only traced with accuracy ; the execu- 
tion in general very-good, and in some instances quite 
masterly. There’ is not, perhaps, another town of 23,000 
souls, where such a number of female artists, the greater 
part of course amateurs, could be found. Notwithstanding 
the wide dispersion of the drawings there were not any lost; 
and one of them having been accidentally dropped .in the 


street, and pickéd up by a girl ten years old, was ‘returned ~ 


to M. de Candolle, copied by the child, and is no disparage- 
ment to the collection. On another occasion, several draw- 
ings were carried to a wrong house, but there too they found 
artists able and willing to do their part. This taste for the 
arts and for knowledge in general is universal.—J/. Simond's 
Swtizerland. 





Division of Employments—The same complete division 
of employments, which makes the English farmer nothin 
but a farmer, makes all the English people who are scmunll 
in manufactures nothing but manufacturers. Further, 
whilst in France and America the capital of one man is 
frequently divided amongst several different manufactures, 
the attention of the English manufacturing capitalist is 
confined almost exclusively to.a single object. Thus the 
English manufacturer is, as such, a man of single purpose, 
“a man with one idea.” Hence that earnest, unremitting 
and successful pursuit of improvement, which is conspicuous 
in every branch of English manufacture. Another pecu- 
liarity in English manufactures seems worthy of remark—I 
allude to the congregation in one place of vast numbers 
who are engaged in the same branch of manufacture. In 
some cases, no doubt, the main seat of a particular fabric is 
determined by natural circumstances, such as abundance of 
coal or iron, or falling water; in other cases it appears to 
have been settled by accident. In every case, however, that 
congregation of numbers engaged in the same pursuit, by 
promoting the interchange of many persons’ thoughts on 
one all engrossing subject, by exciting the inventive powers, 
by preventing a fortunate discoverer from monopolizing the 
use of his invention, and above all by stimulating compe- 
tition, must have hada large share in the progress of im- 
provement. In England, accordingly, all the most flourish- 
ing manufactures are carried on in large factories, with 
large capitals, and by a great number of hands, brought 
together for the purpose of distributing amongst them the 
several parts of each work. Those manufactures which are 
conducted by small fractions of capital and labour, such as 
the silk-works of Spitalfields and the lace-works of Buck- 
inghamshire, are rapidly perishing ; that is, they are in the 
course of being superseded by the use of large factories; 
those which have been mentioned, by the large silk-factories 
of Macclesfield and Manchester, and by the large lace-fac- 
tories of Nottingham and Tiverton.—England and America. 
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